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temnorary American Painting litian’s The Metropolitan Museum will hold 
P r—A Sculpture special exhibition of the work of John La- 


\ a 9 ‘ . 
k—Four Myce i , large, toopen with a private view for Mem- 


bers on Monday, March 23, and to remain 
blic from Tuesday, March 24, 
} } 


and 


List of Accessions and Loat 60 open to the pu 
\1 “| 

iseum E-vents “9 through Sunday, April 26. In locating 

selecting material for this exhibition the 

) ) \ use 11s bel YOIVE the} Va uab “sSIST- 

hit BOARD ()| PRI STi a luseum ( NBs n ein | 1 le t 

e of Royal Cortissoz, John Lakarge’s 


ANG 


\t the regular meeting of the Board of friend and biographer, of C. Grant Lakarge 
Trustees of the Museum, held February 17 the artist’s son, of Henry Lakarge, the art- 
the following members of the outgoing ist’s grandson, and of Augustus Vincent 


Class ot 1930 Wert reélected dl | lack. one of his pupils 
dward S. Harkness John LakFarge was born in New York 1 
1835 and died in 1910. A century has passe¢ 


nce his birth and a quarter of a century 


1943: Ehhu Root, | 


lhomas Cochran 


lhe following. officers 1 committees SH 
were elected for thi ear ending February practically a generat since his death. 
8 10 From 1876, when he decorated [Trinity 
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Church in Boston, Lakarge was recognized A GENRE SCENE BY LONGHI 
an outstanding figure in American art 


as 
? and that rank was never disputed through- Genre painting, usuall ssociated witl 
out the last three decades of the nineteenth the Northern schools s rare in Ital 
-_ century and the first of the twentieth. As Among the few Italians who practiced th 
painter, as mural decorator, and as designer art is Pietro Longhi, a Venetian of the 
of stained glass his reputation was assured = eighteenth century and one of the most 
everywhere in America, and in his own day — charming of all genre painters. Longhi must 
he was perhaps more widely known in have realized at an earl where h 
Europethan any othercontemporary Ameri- — talents lay, for he left his first master 
can artist, forin Europe Whistler—and later Antonio Balestra, an academician of t1 
S Sargent--was regarded as a European more — old school, for the studio of Giuseppe Mar 
= often than as an American. Furthermore, as — Crespi, in Bologna. Crespi had gained a con 
i an illustrator of books he was pre-eminent — siderable reputation not by painting am 
> among his American contemporaries, some — bitious historical or religious scenes bt 
; of his finest compositions having been drawn through small easel pictures which por 
| upon the engraver’s block. And finally, his | traved contemporary life. Here was a typ 
‘ books of travel in the South Seas and Japan, — of art that was sympathetic to the young 
} 
like his lecture on Hokusai, were great land- — Longhi, and its principles strongly atfe 
marks in the development of art apprecia- him 
tion in this country. His occasional essays When painting the scen f the Sact 
and reviews made opinion as did few of | ments now in the Galleria Querini Star 
their time, and no complete history could be palia, in Venice, Longhi was probably t 
written of his day in America that did not) > miliar with the famous series Crespi painted 
take account of his critical influence for Cardinal Ottoboni. A comparison of th 
TP heexhibition should afford a most signifi- = two series brings out the relation betwee 
ant retrospect of tasteinthelatenineteenth — the artists. Both treated the Sacrament 
’ century and the early twentieth, a period experiences familiar to the ordinary n 
which tis now almost far enough away to — and both painted wh observed, | 
belong to history, for the changes which — there is a marked difference in the spir 
have come into American art in the quarter — the scenes. Longhi was not interested 
century since the death of LaFarge have seriousness of Crespi’s representations 
probably been more profound than thos did not care to use his mastet lar had 
in anv period of equal length ows. Longhi’s scenes at mo 
In another way itis fitting that the Metro- — light in color. They are loaded neither v 
politan Museum should offer this exhibition emotion nor with thought. [hey are tt 
John Lakarge was chosen at the meeting the character of the Venetian world ¥ 
held in the Union League Club on Novem- — he recorded. Long! “ ept 
} ber 23, 1869, as one of the’Committee of — with delight by the soci n wl 
Fifty to plan an art gallerv’in New York lived. The Pisani famil ehimt 1 
\s a result of the deliberations of that com- — of their art school. He was chosen by t] 
mittee the Metropolitan Museum was in- Senate a member of the Venetian A 
corporated on April 13, 1870; and Lakarge — of Painting, of which Tiepolo was direct: 
was a member of the Corporation from thi Until the age of eight r € COI 
beginning, a Fellow for Life from 1876, and to serve his contemporat vith bew 
a Patron (now called Fellow in Perpetuit ng little pictures describis r live 
Irom 1882. Later, in 1892 and again in 1893 The Meeting by Longhi! | for 
he conducted courses on art in the Museum, vears been a familiar painting in the M 
and his lectures, collected and published in) seum. Lent in 1914 by Henry Walter 
1695 as Considerations on Patnting, became — Baltimore was exl {in tl aT 
one of the most distinguished of the books ‘ ee ee ee Hoa it 
which molded American taste and apprecia Prtdpage iedicageh again eerie abe Fp 
tion forty years ago H. E. WINLocK \ccessions 
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eay, rapidly moving life of Venice, which in 
acentury dedicated to pleasure was the play 

eround of Europe. In the comedies of the 
one and in the paintings of the other, a switt 
succession of people pass before us. Usuall 


the aristocracy, 


they are not members o 
who in the great palaces of Venice staged 
formidable entertainments of unsurpassed 
richness and splendor, but of the upper bout 
seoisie and the lower nobility, who lived 
their lives in their well-kept homes, in the 


coffee houses and gamb 





ing houses, and on 
those canals so brilliantly described in the 
paintings of Canaletto and Guardi. Lit 
was full of gossip, of intrigue, of practical 
jokes, of music, and of dancing. The theater 
was flourishing. New plays, pamphlets, son 
nets, and canzoni gave rise to eager discus 
sion. People flocked to see on exhibition an 


elephant, a rhinoceros, a giant trom Ireland 


and they listened to the fortuneteller and to 


the 


uack who professed to cure all ills. Dur 


t 


ing carnival time, which was made to last 
siIX months of the vear, masks were worn 
everywhere. Penniless adventurers posed as 
titled nobility, nobles roved about incognito 
ladies of rank went where they pleased. Lift 
was always filled with garetv and delicious 
SUrpTIses 

Many pleasant hours were also spent at 
home. [he ladv adorned herself in her finery, 
with her maids and perhaps her cicisbeo in 
attendance. The morning cup of chocolat 
Was an excuse for early callers. Then ther 
was a round of other activities—hairdress 
ing, the music lessons, the dancing lessons 
the surreptitious arrival of letters, the card 
games, the good meals. Above all there wert 
the visitors, some known, some unknown 


and others unrecognized under the cover of 


With svmpathy and affection Goldoni 
and Longhi devoted themselves to describ 
ing this life. Longhi was not a satirist like 
Hogarth or a moralist like Greuze. He did 
not laugh boisterously at the people he saw 
in the manner of Jan Steen, nor did he et 
dow them with the fanciful beauty of 
Boucher. He thought little and did not 
judg and what he observed he recorded 
with superb craftsmanship and a charmins 
lightness of touch 


MARGARET D. SLOAN} 


JAPANESE HAIR ORNAMENTS 
AND TOILET ACCESSORIES 


20 mposed of objec lected trom the 
ollection of Baron Ino Dan, who ts one ot 
he directors of the Koku Bunka Shin] 
kat (Society for International Cultural Rel 
ons, Ing ind from the Museun wn col 
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because ol her lover, and which grew to be lhese ornamental piec came to be w 
an enormous tree IW: bending if el] in used ¢ peciall luring the time of prolound 


the wind towards him peace, earl n the nineteent! entut 
‘The most well-known of t! 
combs is the one used by Lady Masako, the of high artistic dus were met 


came first t} eneralissimo Iter he prevail hior 

un the country toward the end of the ‘ ral pie nl I! rT 
twelfth century Phat this comb was not with them the names of their maket 

ised for a hair ornament can be deduced = most of them were made and sold bv nami 


from the manners of the period; however, it less artisans of the d whose war d 


s lacquered in black and decorated with — plaved in front of their small shop ont 
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\PANESE INCENSE BOX VOI LAC ER | 
mother pearlini sintheshapeo Wer he ¢ ( VO! \ [ 
Thus, it is the forerunner irtistic com nd \ he rrow stl | 
ot | n me Whet n he seventeenth I im | | I 
century, the practice of women of bundling rooms, where the best wer refully | 
the rhair became common the comb, which Wa n 1 .s Cl 1 I I 
was used only for purposes of combing one’s MONO nd festive oc )! 
hair, began to be looked upon as a necessa! How proud she was, 1 japanese Ww 
ide Pon 0) al } r-are nad was \ ( vid wi | aii 
worn in the mwa 1) Then ] mn \ | I A 
mental bar for the hair) and kanzashi (or 1 ado ! 
mental r-pin) were added, until they bi add her small 
came not only larg 1 size b el x 1 thin | 
number. Besides, in the way of materials creat n ensembk 
not onls LOrtoise shell iwory, horn, and suc! Minin na envi 'H 
metals as silver and brass were utilized, but the depths of despair whe e of her kai 
also jades imported trom China, and glass 1 lipped from it I t ret 


ntroduced by the Dutch. Moreover, such modelled « r 


ia4mMmou artists is Norn 
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4 ween at creat in oung, but growing fast and showing promise 
riance tf {| Pal esc Won nm <¢ TNose ot th competence which Was to develop 
wl whet the shadow of luring Homer’s illustrating vears into the 


mall bird « paper slidu 100! foundation of arespectable American school 


reioiced in fond ticipation of 1 comins Of the older men the prolific Darley was 
1 Atm) aa take <Ad renal 

er lovel | \\ ( re a) | S ThCiilts Hd WS Work continue LO Dé 
with orebodu f disaster when a needk n demand though his romantic stvle staved 
ror her delicate fingers. For her, and old-tashioned in the midst of growing real- 


ir the lv in furtsod y with lor sm. Hennessy (who for a while lived in the 
ng sleevi who travelled languidly u same house as Homer), Nast, and Hoppin 


palanquin even for short distances which contributed to the early Harper's. Theit 
tuld be easily covered on foot, these small work and that of Bush, Fenn, Reinhardt, 
ts « lornm« mus | nd others, including, a little later, Abbey 
rumental in swaving their mental lives and Church, appeared through the vears in 
rom d orna the same magazines as Homer's. Associa- 
ments cherished and loved by such delicat tion with men who were doing capable draw- 
women is found the heart’s desire of all ng undoubtedly had a part in Homer's de- 
esoteric Women, beginning with the ancient velopment. The big illustrated magazines 


queens ol Vpt were }usI getting under Way Harper's 
\LAN PRII Vonth! n 1850, Leslie’s Weekly in 1855, 

Harper's Weekly in 1857, and others. They 

blished cartoons, human interest scenes, 


WINSLOW HOMER AND and illustrations of news items and stories 
ARTHUR BOYD HOUGHTON reproduced by the universal medium of 


wood engraving. Most of the drawings were 


Winslow Homer w born February 24 made directly on the block. English illus- 
1836. An anniversary exhibition of his illus- tration, entering its fine period of the sixties, 
trations, prints, drawings, and water colors had great prestige and influence and was 
opened in Galleries K 38 to 40 on March 7 mported or copied to lend tone to American 


h Mai Thes Th MmMavaZzines 

ll from the Museum’s collection except th Homer’s illustrations over a period of 
lithographs kindly lent by Joseph Muller twenty vears are of tremendous interest 
and the New York Public Librar Illus not only in themselves but also as a record 
trations by an English artist, Arthur Bovd — of the growth vear by vear of an artist w 
Houghton, who was born the same vear and — had very little formal training. His earliest 
who drew the san \merican scene, ar ones, in the conventional Enghsh_ stvle 


hung in an adjoining gallery, kK 37 were distinguished only by good-humored 


Homer began | professional tr n liveliness and a growing feeling for design 
nd career in 1855, W | We Cal ippren For subjects he hab tually LOOK timel\ and 
ceship to Butford, the Boston lithographer simple scenes and happenings he actually 
for whom he did lithograph music covers saw—Spring in the Citv, Boston Common, 
portraits, and other commissions. In 1857, Skating in Central Park. Although his 
s soon as he was free from this hack work pretty, big-eved Victorian ladies and gentle- 


¢ began illustrating for Ballou’s Pictorial men were characterless and spindly, he was 
Boston magazine, and the same vear he sent able to make large gatherings of them move 
his first drawing to Harper's We to with adash. He soon evolved a characteris- 
which he continued to contribute until 1875 tic stvle, rather gawky and mannered but 
He moved to New York in 1859to become a — alive 

painter, studied under Rondel and at the Ihe Civil War gave him a chance for 
night school of the National Academy of | wider experience. He was sent to the front 
zine work ind was with the Army of the Potomac in 


\t this time American illustration was 1862. With the immediate problem of re- 


Design, and supported himself by his ma by Harper’s as “our special artist”’ in 1801 
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porting tough material, his style improved 
in breadth and realism. Its blunt uncouth 
ness suited the baggy, hairy voung men of 
the Union Army. Except for a few clumsy) 
battle scenes, he drew homely, informal 
incidents behind the lines—the inside of an 





RAID ON A SAND-SWALLOW 

BY WINSLOW HOMER. WOODCI 

army hut, pav day, the surgeon at work 
the soldiers off duty, plaving cards, buving 
rations, smoking at leisure. In 1802 ap- 
peared a cut of a large, carefully drawn 
single figure, A Sharp-shooter on Picket 
Duty. This was after Homer’s first oil paint 
Ing, made the same vear. Two of his wat 
paintings are in this Museum. He also mad 


dll 
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aset of war lithographs, Campaign Sket 


In his illustrations of the later sixties his 


mannerisms, particularly in the drawing of 
the faces, are rather pronounced, but there 
are some good, swinging designs. He w 
drawing for other magazines—A ppletos 
COLONY HOW MANY BG¢ 
. FROM HARPER'S WEEKI S74 
Our Your Harper Bacar 
Illustrating books. He began to tak 
tended trips to the countr ind na th 
the kind of subject that really suited 
temperament. About 18690, in a number 
lelightful picture ft ce {1 
CXCUrSsIO1 hit t ! rid 
bathin eacl 


he 


is 
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part of a selection Homer made of what he 
felt to be his best water colors 
Arthur Bovd Houghton had a 
thorough training and a more traditional 
background than Homer. A Pre-Raphaelite 
of the second generation, he matured in the 
midst of one of the fertile periods of English 
illustrative art. Millais, 
and Du Maurier are the most famous names 
of a large group of able and imaginative 
draughtsmen who drew tor the numberless 


Rossettt, Keene 


illustrated books and periodicals of the day. 
Houghton, one of the most original and 
brilhant of the lot, was more closel\ 
ciated with the vounger men, Walker, | 
well, and North, and was, like them, also a 
Although he could draw with solid 
literalism, most of his pictures, even those 
of placid English domesticity, had 
thing fanciful and bizarre about them. His 
magination fitted him perfectly for 


asso- 


, 


in- 
painter 
some- 
eCXOT 
his most famous book illustrations, those for 


Dalziel’s Nichts of No on 


probably has better translated that rich and 


frabian 1805. 
strange subject matter for English eves 

In 1870 Houghton was sent across the 
to make the 
called 
“Graphic America.”’ [his far journey stimu- 


lated him to the wildest and strongest of all 


seas by the London Graphic, 


series of articles 


drawings for a 


his illustrating. Krom the start he must have 
felt the traveler’s release to a new life where 
everything ts curious. Even his fellow pas- 
sengers on the train to Liverpool were queer 
and a little ominous, and all the incidents of 
the trip over, the embarkation, the dark 
steerage, were weird and dramatic to his 
responsive pencil. He is said to have hated 
America, but his daughter told of gay and 
amusing illustrated letters written from the 
\merican readers of the Graphi 
apparently protested indignantly after the 
\merica,’ and the 
editors blamed Houghton, but the 


other side 


appearance of “Graphic 
Gra phi 
condescending descriptive text of the series 
is far more insulting than his sardonicall\ 
lovely pictures. These are rather the excited 
reactions to a fantastic new world of an 
artist with a grotesque sense of humor who 
extraordinary. In New York 


though perhaps he belied the Graphicwriter's 


loved the 


“surprise to find that Broadway ts infested 


not with savages, but with civilized beings 


more 


AR | 


he made the strange, barbaric types fasci 
natingly romantic. [he policemen are noble 
desperadoes, the women 0 elaborately 


attired, with excellent taste, however, 


and veils just slightly ex 
bold and 

patterns of the patient women at th 
of the 
which the 
kind of establishment in New York 
America he 
always the startling, the exoti 

[he Shakers, Coasting at 


houris with hats 
aggerated. He made beautifu 
Tombs 
Roman luxury of the barbershop 
elegant 
Wher 

| 


selected 


writer found the only 


ever he traveled In 
and the 


pictorial Omaha 


| 


Bartering with Indians, Service inthe Mor 
mon Tabernacle—some of which appeared 
the following vear—are but a few of 


vivid design 
America and Homer’s show 


curlousl\ 


Houghton’s 


how the same subject matter n re 
deep-rooted contrasts in temperament and 
civilization 

\! \ 


A PAINTING ATTRIBI 
FRA CARNEVALI 


lib 


The Italian picture of The Birtl 
Virgin which the Museum recently put 
chased has been known for many years 


the work of Fra Carnevale (or ‘ 


lo continue the use of this name, at least 


until scholars can suggest one more plaus 


ble, serves conveniently for identificatio 
Few present-day students of Italian pau 
ing accept the old ascription to Fra Carne 
vale, and the impossibility of reaching 
agreement even as to the local school whi 
must have produced the pict surp! 
ing when we observe how very “‘arriv 
the SI le S how elf ned OW 
sistent 

I he painting m« nwhile n py 
itself. It is one of a pair of fairly large pan 
which are well known to lovers of pictures 
who have visited Rome, for the twe 
together for man ears in the gallery of t 

\ c 2 ( tx 
lempera ¢ wd. Or f 
stril nas Nr 
pane ere fo ‘ 1] \ 
PY t Pal T 1) Oo 

mth Ro | 
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Barberini | e. | liar te ppropriatt rT e first impression the 
larger nun t plein 1930, when th beholder gets trom the pictures 1s one of 
figured in the great exhibition of Italian art architecture —beautiful, smooth grav stone 
t Burlir 1 H Recel he Bar nd plaster, elegant ornamentcrisplyv carved 
berini estate was divided and e pictur spacious interiors cheerful with clear, cool 


lhe Presentation of the Virgin in the Tem light. The human figures in the nearest 
ple (fig. 1), became the property otf Princ plane are only one fifth as high as the entire 


Corsini, While its mate, The Birth of the composition. Their costumes are of clear 














Hk PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN IN THE TEMPLE ATTRIBUTED } 


FRA CARNEVALI IN THE COLLECTION OF PRINCE CORSINI 


Virgin (fig. 2), was adjudged tothe Marches but delicate color, melodious against the 
Antinori, being purchased soon atterward sustained grav of the masonry. [The move- 
ment is andante con moto—gentle yet alert. 


by the Museum 
rh 


title of the Museum’s picture a [he religious theme 1s subordinate to the 


printed on the Alinan photograph 1s simpl general effect. In the Presentation the at- j 
Interno di una Casa (Interior of a House tention stravs pleasantly from the elegant 
and the photograph of the Corsini Presenta ladies to the bony beggars sitting at the 
tion 1s labeled Interno di una Chiesa (In- left and then to the yvoung dandies standing 
terior ot Church). Nor are these titles in friendly pairs or leaning contented! 

IP) ry ‘, aa igainst doorwa' [It is only afterward th 

, lentifies the classical little figur 
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rolic like dolphu he three delighttul 
reliefs between the windows « | uppel ollowing of 


brotnel 


he Disctplinati of Santa Mania 
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c- Bartolomeo Carnovale, monk of the order newborn infant 

















t- of the Preaching Friars, which was quite — the basin to 
l\ excellent in representing the figures to the admirable to 
Ie life and in altering them from profane to It was A 
id sacred. On October 31, 1467, when on thi 1508-1044 
y point of completing the altarpiece, Carno appropriated 
rs vale spent a sum of 144 florins of ducal ind the Dell: 
Cc ; 
1S 
YT 
(0) 
le 
e 
Ye 
_ 
it 
0 
| 
n 
§ 
dl 
} 
eI 
} 
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ae 
FIG. 3. THE SCENE OF THE VIRGIN S NA 
FROM THE PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO FR 
money, using it to buv a house Cardinal signed a d 
\ntonio Barberini, our first Legate,® was the removal 
charmed with this altarpiece as one of the tome. We n 
commendable ones of Urbino, and subs the Cardinal 
tuting for it, as in so many other cases vale’s But 
i COp\ by ( laudio Veron BG. he took awa lrom 3S \ 
the original, leaving to us the glory of hay ence to 
Ing possessed it. Certainly in this altarpiect QO 


the figures were well expressed ne 
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the decade to which the panels must b¢ Ven n whicl rue. Bi \ | 
assigned according to general agreement Dome » Veneziar Llo Pier 
The theorv is ably refuted bv Fiske Kim had based h rt. | he del ful little | 
ball who tinds that their architecture with scape 1 the M Cul | Pi n 
ts disproportion, its archaisms, its over parable w om Pi 
loading of decorative motives, is totally yverhaps to \ \| 
variance with what we know of Lucian ng in Urbino in 1405. The | riftin 
stv lc "22 Undoubtedly Kimball is right t the righ our 1 
Our Birth of the Virgin, which so far as tex taken from Piero’s portraits of Federigo 
ure and color are concerned 1s finer than duchess, Bianca, and the sturd ng mid 
the Laurana painting in the Walters Gal wife seated on the edge of Anne’s bed trom 
lerv, IS too unreasonable and unrestrained Bianca’s triumphal 1 | nfant \ I 
as to architecture and too incorrect in per- n her bath is properly a near relat t} 
spective for Laurana—notably in the draw- Christ child in Piero’s Sinigaghia altarp 
ng of the porch where we see the vouns IThere is little do ur ar had 
huntsmen worked in Flore ‘ eg 

\s we have seen, there have been man\ re more likely related to Ben Go 
attempts to localize the painter of the Bar than to Francesco Co Phe nder pre 
berint panels through analysis of stvle and — portions of the lad ld 
examination of borrowed pictorial elements their gowns seem to derive } 
For the general scheme of compe on, wit! Uccellesque fr esolthe B ricl 

Ss emphasis on architecture and its ro n the Pr Cathedral ew 
cour elegance, we probably shall find no works w h Beren pie \ 
closer precedent than the drawings of Jacopo panels b rit } } Vi ! 
Bellini, and the odd form of the child led by the Carrand Triptvch. The id f pl 
the hand is also reminiscent of this master the scene of the Nativity within 
But the influence of Jacopo, widespread as n derive from Filippo Lippi or fron 
it Was, does not force us to assume a Ven Donatello. The draper nd posture 
tian apprenticeship. As to the architectural the reliefs of the Pri ntation panel n 
stvle of the buildings, according to Schmar- lerive from Ghibert r Baptister 
sow and others it is closest to Leon Battista loors, and the relief at t ' 
Alberti, who worked on the earher part of | m well follow D o's 1 
the Urbino palace. Upon his Tempio Mala chus and Ariadne Nax h w 
testiano at Rimini, begun about 1440, is to) made for the cour 1 of the Riccar 
be found a carved Gorgon-head trieze sim Palace. B Il pro t 
lar to ours. The origin of the panels in to classic monuments. Donatello 
Urbino is finally established by the tripk tself was copied fron ’ 
occurrence in the Museum’s Birth of the — possession of Piero de’ Medi 110-1409 
Virgin of the crowned eagle, insigne of the who had a large coll ! \ 
Vontefeltri—twice in the main spandrels now in the National Museum, Nap! 

ind once above the lett upstairs window ise of certain classical y| { 

Since our painter worked in Urbino and — Florentines does not necessarily presupp 
Was active in the late sixties of the quattro a Florentine det tol \ r 
cento, 1t is most natural to find him strongl thirteenth and ! \ 
influenced by Piero della Francesca. He ts a tions in various parts of Ital 
sprightly, popular offspring of the grand stores of Arretine potter ered W 
festal Piero. From whom else could he hay every sort of class no 
derived so much dignity coupled with el familiar motive ver ros 
gance, such delicate light and shade, such a the infant Bacchus and a Nereid sitting « 
use of pervading silvery gray setting ofl I riton’s back (whicl ! ed 
pink and myrtle blue, such pale, abstracted — a drawing by on P 
facesr One might answer, “From Domenico piping Pan and dan 

[| p. 131, note 22 the Corsini Presentation 
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rect tion De Sst to e\ 

I he following perso ving qualit 
ele ed n the r respec ec Si | 
FOR Lire, Beverley R. Robinson, M 
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irked in) We know also that this picture passed into 
llorenc the possess he Barberini family. The 
I scholars who tell us that thev have identi- 
er fied Clauc Ridolt copy in Lombard 

er W | hurch do not tell us how the KNOW 


re fella Bella in Urbino. Perhaps the tavola 
nter ribed so long ago was an altarpiece of 
rcl ( re than one part, or why indeed should 
) t re me | e Dé two tavole? There re- 
tributior mains then the tempting possibility. that 
nderin Fra Carnevale did after all paint our Birth 
he Virgin 1 its Companion picture 
( I I he pro\ nal lherence to the old name 
h wor S rat well founded as many of 
rcustomar criptions. Certainly it iS 
' ‘ eto the mind and pleasing to the 
vritel ear would be some such synthetic nam 
le « s the Master of the Barberini Presentation 

ler he | rh 


I VIARCH CONCERT | hrough the generous 
nd \irs (,eorge Blu- 
Harkness, John \ 


Roebling, and the Juilliard Musical Foun- 


Board dation tne Vus« 1m 1S able to give the series 
Georgt of free symphony concerts under the dire 
FA YR tion of David Mannes on the four Saturday 


1. These are held at eight 


the Museum is open after the 


ne CLOSING OF THE PRESENT CLOISTERS. On 


February 10, 1936, [he Cloisters, the branch 


f thirteen of The Metropolitan Museum of Art at 698 


lort Washington Avenue, was closed to the 


ATTENDANCE. During 1935 the attend public preparatory to the removal of the 
n t the Museun 000,79 howed an collections to the building being erected for 
increase over that of the previo ear, and  themin Fort Tryon Park. The construction 
t ratifying to report th his upward = of the new Cloisters, the gift of John D 
turn has continued during the past two Rockefeller, ]r., is well under way, and It is 


months. More visitors have availe« 


St lve Sol the opportun 


j 


1 them- hoped that the original collections, together 


with subsequent accessions, will be installed 
collections under guidance, and the attend- by the first of January, 1938. The closing of 
nce at the formal lectures has increased the old build ng was necessary because 
| res of tl ort al iluc howl many of the architectural elements in it are 
he extent of publ erest be built into the new structure 


(yt) 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXX OF THE BULLE- 
rin. A classified index to the BULLETIN for 
1935 has been prepared, and copies have 
been sent to Members of the Corporation 
and to hbraries and museumson the BULLE- 
rN mailing list. The index will gladly be 
sent upon request to other Members of the 
Museum and tosubscribers tothe BULLETIN 


\ SpeciAL Lecture. The 
Poetry on the Art of 
Iran is the title of an illustrated lecture to 


Influence of 
Persian Painting in 
be given by Eustache de Lorev in Classroom 
\ at four o’clock on Thursday, March 26 
M. de needs no introduction; his 
writings and lectures on the art of the Near 


Lore 
East are well known. The public is cordiall 
invited to attend 


\MERICAN PAINTINGS 
Three paintings by American artists, The 
Celebration of the Mass by Harry W. Wat- 
\nn by Alexander Brook, and Aban- 
doned by EImer Browne, have been 


CONTEMPORARY 


rous 
George 


] 


recently acquired by the Museum and are 
on view this month in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions. The last two pictures were pur- 
chased with income from the Arthur Hop- 
pock Hearn Fund; The Celebration of the 
Mass t 


artist 


was very generously presented by 


e 
i 


Lute PLAYER 
\s already announced in the daily press, the 
well-known 


lirtAn’s VENUS AND THI 
Museum has just acquired a 
painting by Titian entitled Venus and the 
Lute Plaver. This canvas, which for many 
vears hung in Holkham Hall, Norfolk, Eng 
land, the seat of the | 
on exhibition in Chicago 
Progress Exhibition in 1933. It mav now be 
seen in its permanent Mar- 
quand Gallery of the Museum, at the head 
of the \ later issue of the 
BULLETIN will carry an illustration and a 
full account of this important painting. 


arls of Leicester, was 


at the Century of 


setting in the 


main stairway. 


\ SCULPTURE BY WLERICK. The Museum 
has received as the gift of Mrs 
Llovd a handsome bronze torso of a woman 
by Robert Wlérick 

\cc. no. 35.125. H. 2634 in 


view this monthin the Roomof Recent 


( arol\ n 


a contemporary French 


Made in 1931. On 
Accessions 


YPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


sculptor. It is a variant of the figure of 


seated woman made for a monument t 
Victor Bérard, 
an edition of ten, of which 
Luxembourg Museum in Paris. Wlérick has 
used for his model a robust girl of the peasant 


1 ype He has endowed her 
brooding 


features with a 
appropriate tl 


and the 


expression 


f 


1 a commemorative sculpture 





BRONZE TORSO BY ROBERT WLERK 
entire Composition Wit! 11S por ) 
peal. Its calm and ur n ligt 


strongl\ 
Wlérick was born in 1882 at Mont 


IMNpressive 


Marsan—the birthpl Despiat 
in the department of Land outhwe 
ern France. Coming to Paris oung 
student, he became a membet Schne 
gang’ (la bande a Schi roup of yout 
sculptors that included Des 1 Poups 
let. At a time when [ren ( re W 
dominated by the flan 1 Rod 


the found in | en ox 1804-1910 

teacher who pointed « new patl 
follow n general | 
simplifv and to idealize. ‘ I 


and is the sixth example in 


one 1s in the 
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| 
been mm yr] represented nm < i collect 
\n ssortmen Ol Nese were Vi lit ft 
sures has now been acquired! and 1s show! 


the lower portion is hollow. Two ar 





-headed with disklike bodies and flat 
Ing bases (see dll center and right thes 
re decorated one with red, the other with 
blackish glaze painted on in wavy lines. The 
fourth 1s a miniature, holding up her arms 
to form the horns of a crescent and wearing 
a concave hat. All have pinched-up faces. In 
spite of cursory workmanship, they produc« 


1} { { 


in effect of elegance and femininit\ 





Such statuettes seem to occur in tombs as 
well as in inhabited sites, and their use has 
not been satisfactorily explained. They be- 
Helladi period 


LOO B.C cS 


GIFTS TO THE LiBRARY. The Library has 
received from Miss Susan Dwight Bliss 
{rt et la mode 
Paris, 1880-1923) and eleven volumes of 
Les Modes (Paris, 1908-1923). These peri- 





odicals are mi eptable and will prove 
of great service to those interested in the 
history of costum« 
Mrs Robert W. de Forest has presented 
} 


several valuable books, among them Fried- 
rich Lippmann’s Engravings and Woodcuts 
by Old Masters (reproduced in facsimile by 
the Imperial Press at Berlin and published 
in London in five volumes, 1889-1900) and 
Mrs. Bury Palliser’s Histotre de la dentell 
translated by comlesse Gédeon de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, Paris, 1892). The Library 1s also 
indebted to Mrs. de Forest for the four 
volumes of Arnold Bécklin, Kime Auswahl 

r Pervorravend stew i rke 1és Kiinstlers 


Munich, n.d W.C 


bibliography of tl tvpe of terracotta is given Dy 

) Mercklin fy | her } iger 
1935, cols. 71 f. See also C. W. Blegen’s forthcom 
I ork or he 4 HH es pp. 250 


mesma 
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| 2 2p.m Story Hour. Mrs. Roswell F. Barratt ecture Ha 
2p.m VMediace val Games and Sports Miss | reeman (; erie 
K 2p.m. | ChippendaletoSheraton(HistoricalSurvey).Mr. | elle Gallerie 
ill +p.m excavations at Olynthus. David M. Robinso Le re Ha 
S p.m symphony Concert Conducted by David Manne entrance H 
) 2p.m Story Hour. Mrs. Roswell F. Barratt Lecture H 
2p.m. | ChippendaletoSheraton(HistoricalSurvey). Mr. Bu e | Galleri 
; p.m Color Distribution. Miss Corns ( sroom k 
+p.m lhe Alphabet. Martin Sprenglin lecture H 
1am I he Oriental Collection: the Near East (Gener lour 
Miss Duncan Galleries 
I] 11 a.m Rhythm and Pattern. Miss Corns ( room k 
2pn Motion Pictures Lecture Hall 
2p.m \merican Tradition, 5. Mr. Bussell Gallerie 
}p.m Color Distribution: Near | er rt. Miss Corn ( room kK 
m lt uropean Decorative Arts (General Tour). Miss Br Galler 
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p.m Design and Color in Cotton Fabr Gillender | 
M.D.C. Crawford ( room | 
1p.n Motion Pictures Lecture H 
ENHIBITETIONS 
lhe Work of John LaFargs Gallery D 6 Beginning March 24 


Japanese Hair Ornaments and Toilet Ac Gallery 


cesso4ries 


Winslow Homer and Arthur Boyd Hough Galleries kK 37-40 Cont 
ton Centenary Exhibition 
Egyptian Acquisitions, 1934-1935 lhird Egyptian Room ( 
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\r t Greece and Rome State Island Inst tute a \f 
Arts and Scie é 
Stuy Ves Pr é ‘ 
Georgt 

Ancient Egypt: Its Life and Art James Monroe Higt Thre hM 
School, East 172d 
Street and Boynton 
\venue, The Bronx 

\rt of the Near Eas Hudson Park Branch L1 hrough Apr 
brary, Seventh Avenue 
nd Leroy Street 

China ar lapar Seward Park High § I , { 
(srand a essex 
Stree 














